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in the heart of the dam, the asphaltum would be forever protected from oxidation or volatilization, and its water-tight properties preserved indefinitely. At the same time it could yield to uneven settlement without injury. The suggestion does not appear to have been adopted as yet, as far as the author is aware.
The editor of that journal* also suggests the use of stone macadam as a substitute for more expensive concrete in core-walls for earth dams. By this plan the macadam would consist of crushed rock, with an extra quantity of fine rock dust, to be spread in layers, thoroughly wetted and rolled or tamped in position, the finer dust to be obtained by recrushing and rebolting and passing through rolls a portion of the medium product of the rock crusher, in order to fill the voids in the rock. The editor calls attention to the high cementation value possessed by the dust of limestone, felsite, and even quartzite when saturated and pressed together under heavy rollers.
This suggestion would appear to be quite as applicable to the building of a core or facing for a rock-fill dam, in localities where cement is costly and difficult to obtain.
Special attention of engineers throughout the world was called to the discoveries made by a board of engineers called in 1901 to report upon the safety of the proposed earth extension of the New Croton dam. This board consisted of three prominent members of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Messrs. J. J. R. Croes, Edwin F. Smith, and Elnathan Sweet. Under their direction borings were made in a number of high earthen dams with masonry and concrete core-walls, at right angles to the axis, and at such intervals as to determine that in almost every case there was a continuous water-plane extending from the water surface of the reservoir to the core-wall, and on the down-stream side to the lower toe, having an inclination of 17% to 20% and indicating that the dams were saturated below this plane. The inference was plain that the core-walls were not water-tight and not effective in preventing water from passing through the dam. Their stability therefore depends in little or no degree upon the core-wall, but rather upon the compactness of the earth and the fineness of the particles composing the embankment, through the medium of which the movement of water on the plane of saturation is so exceedingly slow as to have no power to remove any particles from the dam.
The result of the investigation by the board was to recommend that the proposed earth section of the dam, which required a masonry core-wall of over 180 feet maximum height, be substituted by a solid masonry darn. These findings were generally approved by the engineering profession and the change was made.
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